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THE LION IN 


ITALY. 
The prodigies which immediately preceded the 
assination of Julius Cesar are described in the 
Suet. Ces. 81.; Val. Max., 
127. (67.); 


as 
following if 
i. 6. 13.3; id. 


Plut. Cas., 6 


passages: 
2.; Obsequens, c. 
Appian, B. C. ii, 115.; Dio 
Cass., xliv. 1 Compare Virg. Ge i. 466. 
They were: 1. A dream of Crsar himself, that 
he had been carried up into the clouds, and had 
taken Jupiter by the right hand. 2. A dream of 
yhurnia, that their house had fallen in, 
and that he had been wounded by a 
had taken refuge in her bosom. 3. The arms of 
Mars, deposited in his house, rattled at night. 4. 
The doors of the room where he slept flew open 
spontaneously. 5. The and birds 
inauspicious, Solitary birds appeared in the 
forum. 7. There were lights in the sky and noc- 
turnal 8. Fiery figures 
a flame issued from the hand of a soldier's slave 
hurting him. 9. After the 
Cesar, it was remembered that the attendant re- 
moved his gilded chair from the room, 
thinking that he would not attend the meeting. 
Shakspeare, in the play of Julius Cesar, intro- 
duces Casea relating to Cicero the prodigies seen 
on this occasion. He first describes a violent 
thunderstorm, and next proceeds thus :— 
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without 
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r'ransformed with their fear, who swore they saw 
Men, all on fire, walk up and down the streets. 
And yesterd 
Eve 


ay the bird of night did sit, 
pon the market place, 

{ ” — Act I. } 

Lower down, in the same scene, Cassius alludes 

» prodigy of the lion in the Capitol : — 
° Now Wihc 
aman most like this 
t thunders, lightens, opens 


loth the lion in the ¢ 


| Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women, 
| 
| 
| 


it ne 


_ Ss 


ipit 
i subsequent se 
s to Uwsar 


ne, 


The prodigies of the lion in the Capitol, and of 
the lioness whelping in the streets of Rome, do not 
any introduced 
by SI akspearc himself. Their introduction proves 
him to have overlooked the fact that the 
never a native of Italy. 

Lucretius, in a passage of his fifth book, de- 
scribes the nature of men and animals as showing 
itself from their birth, and he thus speaks of the 
f leopards and lions : — 


in ancient writer, and were 


lion was 


“A 
Ungu 
Vix 


t catu 


It may be doubted whether this statement w 
founded upon observation, and whether Lucretius 
ever saw the young of the leopard ang the lion. 
Certainly, the lion’s whelps which were exhibited 
a few years ago in this country appeared tame 
and good-natured, and quite devoid of the ferocity 
which is the attribute of the full-grown animal. 
In a subsequent passage of the same book, he 
speaks of the early generations of mankind as 
using savage animals for the purposes of war: — 


us 


iam tauros in meenere be 
ttere 
partim pre se misere 
toribus armatis sevisqué 
rarier his possint vinclisqu 


lentarunt et 
1e sues sevos sunt m 


Cum do 
Qui mod nere. 
. 160 

In the following verses (v. 1311-27.) h 
scribes this experiment as unsuccessful, | 
these animals turned upon and 
destroyed them. Lucretius states elsewhere in 
the same book that his illustrations of primitive 
society were not derived from any historical re- 


e de- 
‘cause 
their own men, 











cord or tradition, but were founded on mere sup- | 


positions of probability. He represents the arts 
of writing and poetry to have arisen simultane- 
ously with civil society, agriculture, and naviga- 
tion: — 

“ Carminibus cum res gestas ceepere poet 

l'radere; nec multo prius sunt elementa reperta, 
Propterea quid sit prius actum respicere ewtas 
Nostra m quit, nisi qua ratio ve stigia monstrat,” 

v. 1442-5, 

The idea that lions were used in war is doubt- 
less one of these hypotheses ; and it is a hypothesis 
which probably never had any foundation in 
reality. 

It may be remarked, in connexion with the 
occurrence of the lion in Northern Greece, that 
he appears on the coins of several towns in that 
region, though otherwise this symbol is only found 
on Greek coins in connexion with Hercules. Thus 
some of the coins of Acanthus, in Chalcidice, re- 
present a lion killing an ox; of Apollonia, in 
Mydonia, a lion’s head; of Cardia, in Thrace, a 
lion walking; of Chersonesus, in Thrace, the 
head and neck of a lion ; of Lysimachia, in Thrace, 
a lion’s head. (See Leake’s Numismata Hellenica, 
“N, & Q.,” 2°¢ S. viii. 81.) 

Dr. Clarke, in his Travels in Greece, Fgypt, 
and the Holy Land (vol. iii. pp. 170. 172., ed. 8vo., 
1817), describes his ascent of Mount Gargarus in 
the Troad, and states that he saw on the snow the 
footsteps of an animal, which the guides assured 
him were the footsteps of a tiger. He adds that 
leopards are likewise found in this wild region; 
and that when they are killed, the inhabitants are 
bound to take the skin to the Pasha of the Dar- 
danelles. Leopards are sti!l found near the coast 
of Asia Minor, and are not rare: but the tiger is 
not a native of any country west of the Indus, and 
the footsteps seen by Dr. Clarke were certainly 
not those of a tiger. G. C. Lewis. 





FOLK LORE, 


Oné Magpie. — An old college friend of mine 
invariably took off his hat when one crossed the 
road, to propitiate the ill-omened bird ; and a lady 
of my acquaintance to this day, under similar cir- 
cumstances, makes a cross on the ground with her 
foot to ward off the threatened ill-luck. 


Varts. — When I was a child I was a good 
deal troubled with warts, which were, I fancy, 
more common forty years ago than they are now, 
and my old nurse, a Kentish woman, directed me 
to watch the opportunity when a funeral was 
passing, and then wetting the fore-finger with 
saliva to rub the wart three times in the same 
direction, saying on each occasion, “ My wart go 
with you,” taking care that the incantation was 
unobserved. I cannot, however, bear testimony 
to its success. 
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Bees. — An old blacksmith in this county 
(Cheshire) lamented to me the other day the ill- 
success which attended his beekeeping ever since 
the death of his wife, attributing it to his having 
neglected to turn the hives round when that event 
occurred. Here we see the union of two super- 
stitions: the ill-luck said to attend upon not in- 
forming the hives of the death, and the still 
commoner superstition, that by turning your chair 
round you change your fortune at cards. 

N.B. The same man refused to sell me a hive. 

Christmas Eve.—I have been told in Lanca- 
shire that at midnight on Christmas Eve the cows 
fall on their knees, and the bees hum the Hun- 
dredth Psalm. I am unwilling to destroy the 
poetry of these old superstitions, but their origin 
can, I think, be accounted for. Cows, as it is well 
known, on rising from the ground get up on their 
knees first; and a person going into the “ Ship- 
pon” at midnight would no doubt disturb th 
occupants, and, by the time he looked round, they 
would all be rising on their knees. The buzzing 
of the bees, too, might easily be formed into a 
tune; and, with the Hundredth Psalm running in 
the head of the listener, fancy would supply the 
rest. WELLBANK. 

Sickening Cake.—In the North Riding of York- 
shire, at the birth of the first child, the first slice 
of the “ sickening cake ” is cut into small pieces by 
the medical man, to be used by the unmarried as 
dreaming-bread. Each takes a piece, places it in 
the foot of the left stocking, and throws it over 
the right shoulder. She must retire to and get 
into bed backways without speaking, and if she 
falls asleep before twelve o'clock, her future part- 
ner will appear in her dream. 

C. J. D. Inciepew. 

Rustic Superstition. — 

“ It ‘ud ha’ been better luck if they’d ha’ buried him i’ 
the forenoon, when the rain was fallin’: there’s no like- 
lihood of a drop now: an’ the moon lies like a boat there. 
That’s a sure sicn of fair weather.” — Adam Bede, vol. ii. 
p. 23., Ist edit. 

To what piece of folk-lore does the above pas- 
sage refer? And to what part of the country 
does it belong ? 

When is the moon said to be like a boat? = A. 

Saints’ Days. —In various parts of the country 
there are still in use certain distichs relating to 
saints’ days, connecting them with the weather, 
and other material facts which occur about the 
time of their celebration. Thus we have :— 

“* St. Barnaby bright! St. Barnaby bright! 
The longest day and the shortest night.” 
June llth (Old Style). 
“ St. Thomas gray! St. Thomas gray! 
The longest night and the shortest day.” 
December 21st. 


“ St. Barthdlomew, 
Bring’st the cold dew.” 
August 24th. 
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In Herefordshire the weather on or about St. 
James's day (July 25th) is said to influence the 
hop, which is largely grown in that county, in 
some way; but I forget the distich. 

Perhaps some of your correspondents who are 
able may be willing to record more of such verses 
(of which there are many) as relate to the periods, 
if not to the influence, of saints’ days, before they 
be irrecoverably lost. A. F. 


Custom at Farnborough. —I extract the fol- 
lowing from the Manchester Courier, July 23 : — 
“ The stranger who chances to attend divine service in 
Farnborough parish church on the Sunday next after 
the Feast of St. Peter, kas his attention arrested by the 
floor of the porch being strewed with reeds. By an ab- 
stract of the will of George Dalton, gent., of Farnborough, 
dated December 3rd, 1556, set forth on a mural tablet in 
the interior of the church, he learns that this gentleman 
settled a perpetual annuity of 13s. 4d. chargeable upon 
his lands at Tuppendence — 10s. to the preacher of a ser- 
mon on the Sunday next afterthe Feast of St. Peter, and 
8s. 4d. to the poor. Local traditional lore affirms that 
Mr. Dalton was saved from drowning by reeds, and that 
the annual sermon and odd manner of decorating the 
porch are commemorative of the event. Reed-day, or 
flag-day, as it is indifferently called by the inhabitants 
of the village, recurred on Sunday last, July 3rd, and 
was duly honoured after the customary mode, which has 

obtained for nearly 300 years.” —Maidstone Gazette. 
Lipya. 


English and Foreign Custom of eating Goose. 
— Why do the English eat goose on St. Michael's 
Day, and other Teutonic nations on St. Martin's 
Day? And why is Luther (who was born on St. 
Martin’s Eve) often represented with a goose ? 

Fra. Mewsurn. 





KING JOHN AND THE JEWS IN CANTERBURY. 


King John, whose reputation, neither as a 
monarch nor a man, had ever a “sweet savour 


in history, possessed nevertheless a certain sort of 


popularity among the lower classes of his subjects. 
At all events, he holds in the popular songs and 
legends a rather more favourable position than he 
does in any other records 

No man was fonder of jests and revelry: con- 
tinually wandering up and down his dominions 
during the whole of his disgraceful reign, it is 
possible that he may have become popular among 
a class whose humour was not the most refined, 
and whose appreciation of character, in a king at 
least, was not the most correct. 

In him posterity has recognised both a bad man 
and a bad king; but the commonalty, in olden 
times at least, was not fastidious: and as certain 
emperors of Rome once sought to obtain popu- 
larity from the “ plebs,” by exhibiting themselves 
as gladiators, so John might not always have 
avoided making mirth and amusement for the 
people, when he sought recreation for himself, in 
practical jokes and in low buffvonery. 

This monarch was occasionally at Canterbury. 
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| From this city he proceeded to Dover on his dis- 
graceful mission to resign the crown of England to 

| Pandulf, the Pope's Legate. According to the 
itinerary of his journeys, he appears to have pro- 
ceeded in a dilatory and tortuous manner, on his 
royal road to degradation. 

From Canterbury he departed on the 6th of 
May, 1213, to Ewell, a hamlet situated about three 

from Dover. Here he remained a short 
time, and on the seventh day he went to Dover, 
| returning to Ewell the same evening. As the 
Knights Templars had a house in this neighbour- 
| hoo l, he probably took up his quar ters with them, 
abiding here twelve days: thence he went to 
Wingham, about ten miles across the country, in 
| a somewhat retrograde direction ; then back again 
| to Dover; thence to Wingham again, and then, 
avoiding Canterbury, his degradation being con- 
| summated, he slunk away round to Chilham Castle. 
The next day he went to Ospringe, thence to 
Rochester, then back again to Chilham, and thence 
to Battle. These peregrinations occupied about 
thirty-nine days. The delay at Ewell after his 
submission to the Pope was no doubt occasioned 
by his waiting for his sceptre, which Pandulf is 
said to have retained ‘or five days. 

King John addressed many special communi- 
cations to his “ good city of Canterbury,” and 
honoured it by levying sundry exactions on its 
inhabitants. 

A.D. 1205, he gives a mill at Canterbury “ to 
his beloved clerk, Master Peter de Inglesham.” 

A.D. 1212, he demands of the Prawpositi and 
good men of Canterbury, if they will love him, 
eighty men armed, of the best men of Canterbury, 

| to be sent to him at Westminster. 
| A.D. 1214, he writes from Rochelle, demand- 
ing a special contribution from Canterbury on 
| account of the Pope’s interdict having been re- 
laxed. 

\.p. 1215, he demands a supply of pike heads*, 
as many as possible, to be sent without delay to 
Rochester; and that all the smiths of the city be 
taken off all other work whatever, and work night 
and day, to expedite this demand. 

The same year he demands a quantity of wheels, 
or wheeled carriages for his use. 

He takes away certain houses belonging to the 
Jews at Canterbury, and among others he presents 
to William de Waren, Earl of Surry, * the house 
belonging to Benedict, the little Jew, and to Isaac, 
his brother of Canterbury, in Jewry, Lon 

John, it is well known, considered the J 
England as his special property, and although he 
at times protected them against the encroac lhments 
of others, and even naively observed in reference 
to this people, in one of his decrees to the city of 
London, ™ that if it were a dog, and he had taken 

him under his protection, he would defend him;” 
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he never spared them when his own wants were to 
be gratified. 


beseeching him “to become bound to Sampson, 
the Jew, for six pounds,” which he says, “ I owe 


A fae : . . ” ons 
He would give away their houses and chattels | him, and thereby deliver me from this cross. rhe 


with impunity ; sometimes to the most unworthy 
favourites, in liquidation of a gambling debt, or as 
a reward for an after-dinner jest. Sometimes one 
Jew was robbed for the advantage of another: 


thus he bestowed upon Abram, the cross-bowman, | 
a Jew, the house of one Isaac, son of Jacob, and | 


Bona his wife, at Canterbury. 

Many Jews appear from an early date to have 
resided at Canterbury; the designation “ Jury 
Lane” suggests the locality they inhabited. 

It is not perhaps generally known that the Jews 
formed part of the population of England even in 
Anglo-Saxon times. In a charter of Witglaff, a 
king of Mercia, conceded to the monks of Croy- 
land, the Jews are recognised as holding, or having 
held, possessions. ‘This charter, if authentic, was 
granted a.p. 833. In the “Canonical Excerptions,” 
published by Egbricht, Archbishop of York, a.p. 
740, Christians are forbidden to be present at 
Jewish feasts. 

The exact period at which the Jews entered 
this country is uncertain. <A brick of Roman 
manufacture is said to have been found in some 
excavations in London, having in relief a repre- 
sentation of Sampson driving the foxes into a field 
of corn. From this very doubtful evidence it has 
been supposed that the Jews, after the destruc 
tion of Jerusalem, extended their wanderings to 
Britain, when under subjection to Rome. 

From the time of William the Conqueror to the 
18th Edward the First, when the Jews were ex- 
pelled the kingdom, they suffered almost every 
variety of extortion and oppression, Pp lying for the 


figurative cross to which the worthy archdeacon 
alluded became a material one with the antiquary, 
William Somner, historian of Canterbury, who 
believed that the Jews crucified every child they 
could get at about Christmas. 

King John, whose name we have introduced in 
connexion with the Jews of Canterbury, issued 
some decrees so extraordinary and unkinglike, 
that we are tempted to introduce one or two as 


| they are recorded in the Close or Patent Rolls. 


commonest rights of mankind, justice and protec- 


tion, the most exorbitant sums. 

King John for a few years relaxed this cruel 
policy, and gave them a charter of protection ; in 
the eleventh year of his reign, however, he recalled 
this grant, although he had received for it four 
thousand marks, and suddenly ordered all the Jews 
in Enyland to be imprisoned until they had made 
a disclosure of their wealth. 

he Jews were the earliest bankers and money 
lenders ; 
possessions, and from the general insecurity of all 
oe ge in the Middle Ages, they demanded a 
iigh rate of interest, they might fairly be classed 
as usurers. ; 

Henry III. prohibited them from taking more 
than twopence a week for every twenty shillings 


ind as from the precariousness of their 


they lent the scholars at Oxford. 
rhe Jews at Canterbury were probably not 
more liberal than their countrymen elsewhere: 


Peter of Blois, Art hdeacs n ot Bath, ( ompl iins of 


“being dragged to Canterbury to be crucified by 
the perfidious Jews;” he had borrowed money of 
them, and he writes to his friend the Bishop of 
Ely, begging him to interfere for his protection, ' 


In one missive he sends to the knights, barons, 
and freeholders of Sussex, begging they would 
assist in carrying his timber to Lewes, assuring 
them “ that he asks the same as a favour, and not 
as aright, so that it may not be turned into a 
custom for their prejudice.” 

Occasionally he usurped high spiritual powers, 
transcending even the attributes of the Pope him- 
self. Thus by “letters patent” he gives a licence 
to a certain Peter Buillo “ to enter into any reli- 
gion* he pleases.” 

He had a most exalted opinion of his preroga- 
tive, and in another decree threatens all who dis- 
obey him, “ that thereby they will incur net only 
the anger of God, but every curse by which an 
anointed and consecrated king can curse.” 

The “anointed king” then orders on another 
occasion, “that Peter the clerk be exchanged for 
Ferrand the cross-bowman, if sound; but if dis- 
~ Men 
good 
have 
were 


membered, Peter be dismembered also.” 
were fined,” says Hallam, “for the king’s 
will, or that he would remit his anger, or to 
his mediation with their enemies.” Fines 
levied in mere sport, and their exaction was 
decreed in the public records of the kingdom. 
Thus, as Hume informs us, “ the Bishop of Win- 
chester paid a tun of wine to King John for not 
reminding him to give a girdle to the Countess of 
Albemarle,” and Robert de Vaux gave his five 
best palfreys to the king, “that he would hold 
his peace about Henry Pinel’s wife.” 

Joun LDREN1 

Canterbury. 


COUNTY LIBRARIES. 


“Tt will also be of advantage —often in more way 
than one —to collect the productions of local printers on 
whatever subject, however trivial, especially if the town 
or city have been the seat of an early press.”—Edwards’s 
Memoirs of Libraries, vol. ii. p. 574 


Such works give very interesting glimpses of 


the spread of feeling and information, and, in this 
respect, the study is more profitable than that of 
local numismatics. 

The list below is one of books and pamphlets in 


[* Meaning probably a religious order.—Eb. ] 
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, FLYLEAF SCRIBBLINGS, Di ne percutias vel affligas carnem istam, Parce famulo 
. . : Dei. t . pat ster. t. Quicunque vult. t . evangelium. 
1. Exorcism from an English MS. of the | In principio— Maria Magd,—recumbentibus. 5i quis 
twelfth century, lat« ly in my Pp ssession : — diligit me —cum venerit.” 
In patris quesivi te. 2. Recipes from sam book : — 
; 
+ Int I t : , 
; “ Contra Paralisix 
n noe sps sci delebo t ’ 
. Ra g 1 paralisis — radix 
. ( imeimneat t pat circumcingat te 5 < ; D Gratia, grana 
3 ciret ngat { s Destruat te pater + destruat t vestrium pisarum, folia sal H i siecentur 
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if I ! A + netricem l t Da sidue bibant.’ 
nri iv xpi et per ¢.xLiiii, Mm innocentes et | “ Accipe ra fresgund et lava et tere et accipe 
n dormient Maximianum, Malchum, Martinianum, Con- mul Ca ante festivitatem Sci Johannis et mcisum 
stantinum, Dionysium, Johm, serapionem et per oms ;| mitte hec duo in cervisa et coque usque tertia pars sit 
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excocta et serva et da bibendum plagato vel qui guttam 
fistulam habet et cave ne aliquid aliud bibat usque quo 
sanus fiat.” 
3. Contemporary epitaph on Henry Purcell in 
a large paper copy of the music to the “ Pro- 
phetess : 7" — 
“ Ex Dono 
Carissimi desideratissimique Autoris, 
Henxrict Purcett, 
Musarum Sacerdotis, 
Qui 
Anno Domini 1695, 
Pridie Festi St Cecilia, 
Multis flebilis occidit. 
Nulli flebilior, 
Quam 
sno atque ¢ admirs itori 
Jacobo Talbot.’ 


Amico 
J.C. Jd. 





CHARTER OF ALEXANDER Il. 


The following entry occurs in the minute-book 
of the Faculty of Advocates of Edinburgh rela- 
tive to a very ancient charter, by Alexander ILI., 
to Richard de Moravia: 

“16 July, 1740. 

“ Mr. John Ker, Professor of Humanity in the College 
of Edinburgh, having presented an Original Charter of 
King Alexander II. to Richard de Moravia of the Lands 
of Kyngcoreth and Kynlessoch, together with a copy 
thereof done in Copper plate, and dedicated by him to the 
Faculty, to be kept in their Library, the Dean did, in 
name of the Faculty, return him thanks for the same.” 

This letter of Sir Andrew Kennedy (?) to 
James Anderson, Esq., indicates not only the in- 
fluence of Lord Pitmedden, notwithstanding his 
retirement from the Bench, but the high estima- 
tion in which James Anderson was held by his 
countrymen : 

“ Sir, 
“T expected to have had the opportunity yest rnight 


to wait upon Pittmedden, thinking of going out 
Town this day, and ye know when I first spoke to you 
about that Matter ye told me ye found Pittmedden very 


frank for continueing my son in his post, and promised 


he would willingly do any thing that I would desire of 
that kind. My health does not allow me to stay in 
Town, and therefore I must entreat you that ye will 


speak to Pittmedden this Morning, and let me know 
what I am to expect: both My sones I know they can 
serve him as well as any other he can employ. But if he 
be now otherwise resolved, I will not be uneasy to him, 
but let my take the same fate I had myself, 
only I must beg of you that ve will use plainness with 
them and not detain me unecessaryly in Town after ye 
have discussed Pitmedden in the affair. I earnestly en- 
treat your answer, wherein ye will oblige, 
“Sir, your most 
“ humble servant, 
A. Kennepy. 


sons 


“ Edinburgh, 27. Sept. 1705,” 


The writer of this letter was probably the indi- 
vidual who had a famous lawsuit with Cumming 
of Cullen, relative to the commandership at Camp- 
and which was one of the early 


vere ; cases taken 


off 
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to appeal after the Union, in which the House of 
Peers, in 1714, remitted back to the inferior court. 

Sir Alexander Seton, of Pitmedden, had been 
a senator of the College of Justice, and, what is 
remarkable, was an upright judge—a very un- 
common occurrence in those days. He was re- 
moved from his seat on the Bench for his stand 
against James VII.’s attempt to repeal the Test 
and Penal Laws. On the Revolution, neverthe- 
less, he refused to be reappointed, from his scru- 
ples of conscience as to the oath of allegiance to 
the expelled monarch. He was an author of some 
merit, collected a curious library, and died at an 
advanced age in 1719. Of the sale catalogue of 
his books there is a copy in the library of the 
Faculty of Advocates. It is very rare. J. M. 





Hinor Notes. 


Rosenfeldians and Mormonites.—I do not know 
whether any of the numerous writers on Mor- 
monism have noted a striking point of resem- 
blance between the institutions of Joseph Smith 
and those of the false prophet of North Germany, 
Johann Paul Philipp Rosenfeld (1762—1782). 
The uncritical and impossible deductions from 
Scripture, especially from the Prophets, which 
characterise the doctrines of both, indeed 
too prevalent in all communions to suggest a 
parallel between any two; nor are we less 
prepared to find religious fanatics proclaiming, 
with John of Leyden, an emancipation from mo- 
nogamic restraints; but it is certainly a singular 
coincidence that polygamy (or “ plurality,” if you 
will) should twice have been revived under the 
sounding title of Sealing. ‘The following extract 
from the account of Rosenfeld, in Der neue J 3 
(vol. vi. p. 243.), might pass for a description of 
critical stage in the development of Mormonism :— 
*h trat er vor seinen vertrautesten Abhiinge 
er habe die Schliissel zum ver- 


are 


“ Plitzlic 


mit dem Satze hervor: 


schlossenen Paradiese, er habe das Buch des Lebens, das, 
nach der Beschreibung in der Offenbarung Johannis, mit 
sieben Siegeln versiegelt sei. Um das Erlésungswerk zu 
vollenden, miisse er die Siegel iffnen, und dazu miisse er 
sieben Jungfrauen haben.” 

J. E. B. Mayor. 


John’s College, Cambridge 


Epigram on Cesar Borgia. — The epigram on 
Cesar Borgia is well known, and was occasioned 
by his having adopted for his motto, “ Aut Cesar, 
aut nihil.” ‘Having never seen any translation of 
it, + oie the subjoined attempt at a literal ver- 
sion: 

* Borgia Cesar erat, factis et nomine Cwsar; 
Aut nihil, aut Cesar, dixit, utrumque f 

“ Borgia was Cesar, both in deeds and nan 
* Cesar, or nought,’ he said: he both became 


F.C. I. 


” 

















ni 
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Il alhing Ste wart. — The following notice of this 
sarkable man appeared in an Albany (N. Y.) 
»wspaper for August 1, 1791: — 





‘On Thursday last arrived in this city from London, 


ii New York, and the same evening set off for Canada, 
Mr. SrewAnt, the noted pedestrian — who, we are told, 
has travelled over the greater part of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa on foot *; and has come to this country for the pur- 
pose of completing his travels, by making the tour of the 

can world. Mr. Stewart is a middle-aged man, 
t six feet high —and what is particularly remarka 

! to eat no animal food, and but one meal a 


UNEDA. 
Philadelphia. 





Jearded Women.—Some fifteen or sixteen years 
ago I remember a hairy woman being exhibited 
in London. She had a flowing beard and mous- 
tache, of a soft and silky texture, but in all other 
respects was perfectly feminine. She was a young 
married woman, and was the mother of children. 
From Evelyn's Diary | find that a similar prodigy 
appeared in the metropolis more than two cen- 
turies ago. I transcribe the passage : — 


‘September 15th, 1657.—1 saw the hairy woman, 











tw nty years ol 1, whom I had before seen when a child. 
She was born at Au in nany. Ter very eye- 
ws were combed upwards, a rel as thick 
leven as grows on any woman's head, neatly dressed ; 

i very long lock of hair out of each ear; she had also a 
most prolix be tachios . with long locks 
rowing on the like an Iceland dog 
exactly, the col wn, fine as well dressed 
flax. She was now married, and told me that she had 
one child that was not hairy, nor were any of her parents 


or relations. She was very well shaped and played well 
the harpsichord.” 

This woman's name was Barbara Van Beck. 
Two portraits of her, one a line engraving, the 
other in mezzotinto, are described in Granger's 
Biographical Dictionary. The woman whom I 
remember was, I think, an Italian. Are there any 
other records of a similar dusus nature ? 

Joun Payin Putwuips. 


on 


Haverfordwest. 





Murricg. 


BIBLICAL CONJECTURE-NOTES: THE RIGHT DATE 
OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


I have before me two criticisms on the date of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. The first criticism is 
thus stated: — 


“Those who believe that St. Paul is the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews generally suppose that he wrot¢ 
it at Rome during his last two years’ sojourn in that city, 
about A.p. 63. This ancient opinion is adopted by the 
majority of critics, who mainly rely on the subscrip- 
tion at the end of the document.” 


[* Walking Stewart used to say, that though he had 
walked a great deal, it was only when no conveyance was 
to be had: he never walked when he could ride. — Ep. 
“N.&Q”) 
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The second criticism is as follows : — 

“It may be conjectured by some that St. Paul wrote 
his Epistle to the Hebrews at Corinth durir 
stay with Aquila and Priscilla, who had lately come 
from Italy because Claudius had banished all Jews from 
Rome, — a fact recorded in Acts xviii., and dated about 
A.D. 52. This conjecture relies on the following reasons: 
the Epistle to the Hebrews seems t belong to that 
peri i of St. Paul when his mind was still 
mainly exer fforts to convert his Jewish brethren 
before he left them on account of their unbelief and 
turned to the Gentiles, to whom all his other epistles are 


r his long 





0 
h 
n 












uldressed. It is stated in this chapter of the Acts that 
he was especially employed at this period in efforts to 
convert the Hebrew Li probable @ priori that 
he would give his for their conversion in a 






written epistle as well as vird roce. It is said that during 
this time Timothy came to him from Macedonia. Now, 
as Timothy was probably arrested at Philippi, as well as 
his companions, Paul and Silas (whose miraculous delivery 
from the prison there is exactly recorded), it seems that 
he must have escaped in some way or he could not have 
come to Paul. These things being premised, let us turn 
to the Epistle to the Hebrews. We tind internal evidence 
that it was written during the Hebraistic condition of St. 
Paul’s mind, being very different in its characteristics 
from his Gentile epistles, to which it never alludes. More- 
over it contains some specified texts, which indicate the 
probability of this conjecture. In Hebrews xiii. 24. it 
appears that St. Paul was then residing with Jews 
from Italy, as he says ‘ those (apo) from Italy salute you.’ 
Just before he speaks thus: ‘know that our brother 
limothy is set at liberty, with whom if he come shortly 
I will see you.’ As to the subscription to this epistle, it 
is of very doubtful authority, and is rejected by Gries- 
bach. But, taking it for as much as it is worth, it in- 
forms us that the epistle was written to the Hebrews 
from Italy. It does not necessarily follow that the epistle 
itself was written from Italy or from Athens, as other 
MSS. state, though the order of the words, both in the 
Greek and Syriac, seem to imply as much, The old 
theory lies open to this difficulty, ‘that it makes St. Paul, 
who was a prisoner at Rome, in danger of speedy perse- 
cution, talk confidently of visiting the Jews with Timothy 
shortly.’ And there is no other indication of the impri- 
sonment or liberation of ‘Timothy at that period. If this 
conjecture be correct, the Epistle to the Hebrews is the 
first, or one of the first, of St. Paul’s epistles, instead of 
being one of the last of them. The question is interest- 
ing and important, as materially affecting the mental 
and circumstantial history of St. Paul, and it enters into 
the right construction of all biographies of this noble 
apostle.” 











Such are the two criticisms before me, and J 
venture to send them to the Editor of *N. & Q.” 
that his intelligent readers may consider their re- 
lative probability, and throw new light on the 
topic. Francis Baruam. 

Bath. 


LADY CULROSS'S DREAM 
Can you or can any of your contributors tell 
me whether the old Scotch ballad entitled Lady 
Culross’s Dream is still to be met with in any 
antiquarian collection? and where? Launcelot 
Temple, even at that time (1770), mentions his 
fears of its being no longer extant: but as this 
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pape f his, “On Vulgar Errors,” is not very 
long, and is in his peculiarly quaint st vle, I will 
transcribe it: - 

“Tha ulways considered avs) 1 self i- 
dent absu it Scot ! i- 
posed by an Italian | . Butl I it | n 
on this subject has | 1 to totter ever since it was d - 
vered that t t 0 ’s Poems w 1e Korah 
Sukkubbit, | ,an drunken fellow, who lived some t 
or tw tl aking and men ri 
Jew’ t it l hofG thin the ¢ nty 
Palest G Lh | singthisis! B 
vour ears, t t Scotch, Welsh, and 
Iris! t if ) the Italia 8, Ol 
even tl i } V iu Ex } ha 
( 1’ ‘ t more distin 

ible masters of that cl ning art, tl Italian 
composers } Av Idom aspireé t anvtl g beyond mere 
mechanical harmony, in which any one who has 1 toler- 
able ear may succeed, [But t xpress the passions is a 
different affair: it is one of the greatest powers that be- 
longs to true genius, which happens to be a very uncom- 
mon gift of Nature 

“ Handel was in general a noisy overbearing bully in 
music; sometimes indeed, but not often, pathetick, yet 
still charming, as far as mere harmony goes. But it was 
not in him, still less in David Rizzio, a mere old fiddler, 
who only executed what other people had composed,to have 
even imitated with any success the Scottish tunes, whe- 
ther melancholy or gay, whether amorous, martial, or 
pastoral; in a style hig! ly original and most feelingly 
expressive of all the passions, from the sweetest to the most 
terrible. Who was it that threw out those dreadful wild 
expressions of distraction and melancholy in Lady Cul- 
ross's Dre in old composition, now I am afraid | : 
perhaps be amuse it was almost too terrible Sor the ear 
I'll venture to swear that David Rizzio was as innocent 


h frantic horrors.” 
But it would appear 
“ Lady Culross’s Dream 


as any lamb of su 


from an old ballad that 


” was a bye-word of ter- 


ror, and a symbol of the supernatural, long before 
Rizzio'’s time; for in the aforesaid old ballad, 
printed in Richard ILL’s reign, of which a certain 


Sir Gawyn is the Don Juan and one “ faire 
Alice” the victim, the following couplet occurs. 
I quote from memory, for I regret to say the ori- 
ginal very curious document was stolen from me 
with a book of French 


some years ago at Geneva, 
autographs of the heroes and heroines of the 
Fronde. But the couplet, making mention of 


“ Lady Culross’s Dream,” is, as well as I can re- 


collect, as follows : 


“It was fals, Sir Gawyns Culp, that faire Alice now did 
seme, 
Like the ghast Ladye of Culrosse, in her wilde shreeking 


dre me,” 
Rosina Butwer Lytron. 
Clarke’s Castle Hotel, 
Taunton, Somerset. 





Minor AQuerics. 


“Ta Thébaid “Ta Pucelle.” —I 


Remy's 


should be very grateful fer any information ad- 
dressed to me here (or at Mr. Molini’s, bookseller, 
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17. Kine William Street, Strand), about the exist- 


ence in England of copies of the two following 
dramas : — 
“La Thébaide, Tragedie. Pont-h-Mousson, Etienne 
Marchant, 1584, in 4to.” 
‘ Histoire Tragique de la Pucelle de Dom. Remy, aul- 
ment d'Orléans. Nancy, 1581, in 4to,” 


Of the latter work I have a reprint, of a very 
limited number of copies, now in the press. 
D.v. L. 
Pont-i-M 
Jasper Runic Ring.—I should be much obliged 


to anyone who can inform me as to what has be- 


come of a jasper ring inscribed with runes which 


was exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries in 
1824, and is described in the Archeologia (vol. 
xxi. p. 117.) ? It then belonged to George Cum- 


berland, Esq., of Bristol. A. W. Franks. 


British Museum. 

Ir. Thomas Brett. —The following inquiry ap- 
pears on the wrapper of The Biographical and 
Re trospe ctive Misec llany, 1830 — 

‘We should be obliged to any 
would inform us whether a MS. in our 
been printed or not. It is a short Autobiography of that 
eminent Divine controversial writer, Dr. Thomas 
Brett, written by himself, including a History of his 
various works. We have no recollection of 
having seen this article in print.” 


correspondent who 
possession has 





and 


ourselves 


Is anything known of this manuscript? J. Y. 


Archiepiscopal Mitre.—Now is it that the arch- 
bishops hear the mitre issuin: « from a ducal coro- 
The tombs of those prelates in Canterbury 
and York cathedrals exhibit the mitres without 
any coronets: their armorial bearings in the win- 


net ? 


dows of those gorgeous ecclesiastical edifices are 
— and the assumption seems to be of very 
modern date. Will some of your readers (amongst 


who, e2 
sw 
uable 


re- 


a it is evident you have those ca- 
thedraé, could answer) be kind enough to 
the Query. These distinctions are only val 
ind honourable as they are duly authorised or 
cognised, It is to “ay regretted that the printed 
Peerages mislead in such particulars, and too fre- 
quently give unauthorised bearings, even though 
the title-pages present high-sounding editorial 
names. VeRAX. 


Baron of Beef at Windsor. — T shall feel much 
obliged to any of your readers who can tell me by 
what contrivance the baron of beef is roasted 
every year at Windsor, as probably the grate is 
not of a size capable of doing so, without some 
contrivance. A Supscriper. 

Dublin. 


Shawl, at Leybourn. — Can any correspondent 


inform me what is the derivation of the word shawl 
as applied to a lofty natural terrace at Leybourn 











i i el 
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in Yorkshire? Many of your readers will re- 
collect the magnificent prospect afforded of Wens- 
leydale from that place, perhaps one of the love- 
liest views in England. Certainly not the least 
interesting object on the shawl is the Queen's Gap, 
pointed out by local tradition as the spot where 
the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, was cap- 
tured, after her escape from Bolton Castle, in 
1568. Could anyone also inform me how many 
prisons she was confined in during her captivity 
in England, and the duration of her imprisonment 
in each? Bolton Castle, Chatsworth, and Fo- 
ther inghay were three of them, and at Fothering- 
hay the last scene was enacted which closed her 
sad and eventful history. OXONIENSIS. 


The Frog a Symbol. — Tn the south aisle of the 
church of Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire, is a 
stone effigy representing a cross-legged knight, of 
the end of the 13th century, fully armed, with his 
shield upon his arm, bearing in modern tincturing 
gules, a lion rampant, argent. His sword rests 
upon a frog. This creature does not appear to 
have been placed merely to strengthen the sculp- 
ture, as an arrangement of the robe over the 
chain-mail, and of the dog at the feet, would have 
done this much better. What idea would the 
sculptor wish to convey by carving the frog in this 
instance ? T. Nortu. 

Leicester. 


Dyche's English Dictionary, by Wm. Pardon.— 
1. Can any reader furnish me with information 
regarding a “ Wm. Pardon, Gent.,” editor of more 
than one edition of Dyche’s well-known Diction- 
ary? Tam aware that there is a living writer of 
the same name, but whether a descendant or not 
I cannot say. I have seen two editions of the 
above Dictionary, both edited by the subject of 
my Query —one of 1759 (the 10th), and the 
other of 1777 (the 16th). 
titles : — 

(1.) “A New General English Dictionary, peculiarly 
calculated for the use of such as are unacquainted with 
the learned languages. Originally begun by the late 


I subjoin the two | 


Rev. Mr. Thos. Dyche, Schoolmaster of Stratfurd-le- Bow, | 


and now finished by Wm. Pardon, Gent. 1th edition 
London: Printed for C. Ware at the Bible and Sun, Lud- 
gate-hill. 1759.” 

(2.) Same title, 16th edition. “And finished by the 
late Wm. Pardon, Gent. (Printed for all the leading 
booksellers.) 1777.” 

Worcester, in his Universal English Dictionary, 
says of Dyche’s, that it is a “ work in one vol. 8vo. 
which has had an extensive circulation in Eng- 
land,” but only mentions the 7th edition, that of 
1752 ; but above may be seen there were sixteen 
editions, if not more. 2. Are there known copies 
prior to this seventh edition ?* Sure ly some- 
thing must be reclaimable about the editor of a 


[* Two prior editions are in the British Museum; the | 


third, 1740, and the sixth, 1750.—Epb. 
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Diction ry which had exhausted seven editions 
before Dr. Johnson's appeared, in 1755. W.J.O. 


Cranbrook Grammar School. — Who was the 
master of this school in 1665—1667 ? A. Z. 


Battens, Slips of deal. Query etymology? M. 


Bell Metal. — As your paper is intended for 
procuring general information, I hope you will 
not think the following Query inadmissible. 

Upon reference to well-known little work, 
Bingley’s Useful Knowledge, vol. i. p. 188., I find 
that — 





“ bell metal is usually composed of three parts of copper 
ind one of tin Its colour is grevish white, and it is very 
hard, sonor ind elastic. Bronze and bell metal are 
not, however, always made of copper and tin only. They 
frequently have other admixtures, consisting of lead, 


zine, or arsenic. Bell makers sometimes abuse the vulgar 
credulity by pretending that they add a certain quantity 
of silver to the alloy, for the purpose of rendering the 
bells more melodious: but they are better acquainted 
with their business than to employ so valuable a metal in 
the operation.” 

Certainly there is an old prejudice in favour of 
the melodious sound of silver. We shall all re- 
collect the line, — 

“ And gentle psaltry’s silver sound.”—Js, cl. 

3ut silver, I apprehend, has nothing to do with 
the subject of my present inquiry, the celebrated 
Big Ben, whose doleful sounds can proceed from 
nothing but lead. We all recollect the story of 
Archimedes and the crown. Will therefore any 
of your readers, philosophers or otherwise, under- 
take to apply a similar process to the bell, and 
tell us the quantity of alloy in it? Time un- 
doubtedly will develope the truth, by its colour; 
but it would be a satisfaction to learn the com- 
position at once, in order that future bell-founders 
may be prohibited from making her Majesty's 
subjects unhappy by the farther use of it. 

B NaturRAL. 

Norton Family. — Can any of your correspon- 
dents inform me where I can find a biographical 
account of Richard Norton, of Norton Conyers, 
Esq., and his “ right good sonnes,” who were con- 
cerned in “the rising in the North,” a.p. 1569. 
The ballad says, — 

“ Thee, Norton, wi’ thine right good sonnes, 
Thy doom’d to dye, alas, for ruth! 
Thy reverend lockes thee could not save, 
Nor them their faire and blooming youthe.” 

In reality, though doomed to die, the father 
and seven sons escaped abroad.* 

C. J. D. Inctepew. 

Soul. — Would you be kind enough to inform 
me of the derivation of the (Saxon ?) word soul ? 
Has it not a similar origin to the Greek Wevyn, 


[* For some brief notices of the Norton family, sec 
Collins’s Peerage, ix. 254., edit. 1784,—Eb. | 





xvevua, and the Latin anima, spiritus, all from a 
verb signifying to breathe, and hence denoting, as 
the Greek and Latin words, breath, and frequently 
life, which depends upon breathing ? 

Hence in that passage in the New Testament, 
“What shall it profita man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul (yevxy) ?” no myste- 
rious spiritual essence is intended, but merely the 
physical life. 

Also I wish to ask, Has not the word in the 
Hebrew Bible translated soul (“man became a 
living sou,” “the soul that sinneth it shall die,” 
&e.) a similar derivation, and hence signifies 
breath, life, a living person ? F. B. B. 


Sot's Hole. —“It would not have cost me 
above 41d. to have spent my evening at Sot’s 
Hole.”— Connoisseur, 68. 

The Green Lamps. — “The same act, which at 
the Green Lamps or Pimlico appears low, may 
be extremely polite at the Haymarket or at Rane- 
lagh.”— Connoisseur, 66. 

Jenny's Whim. —“ The royal diversion of duck- 
hunting, with a decanter of Dorchester [ale] for 
sixpence, at Jenny’s Whim.”* (Connoisseur, 68.) 
Mentioned also by Horace Walpole. 

Where were these once celebrated localities ? 
And, apropos de biére, is ale served in decanters 
anywhere now? I once saw it so done in Lon- 
don. Dunivs. 


“ The History of Ireland,” 1784.—Who was the 


author of an 8vo. volume entitled The Histery of 


Ireland, which forms vol. xlii. of The Modern Part 
of an Universal History, London, 1784? Apupa. 


American Dramatists. — Can any of your Ame- 
rican readers give me any biographical particulars 
regarding the following American dramatic au- 
thors? 1. James Forrester Foote (of New 
York ?), author of The Little Thief, or the Night- 
Walker. 2. Wm. G. Iyer, author of Rosa, a 
melodrama, printed 1822. 3. Robert W. Ewing, 
author of The Highland Seer and other plays. 
4. Samuel B. Judah, author of A Tale of Lering- 
ton (acted in New York) and other plays. There 
isa volume by a Mr. Reece, published in Ame- 
rica, which I think contains some account of the 
dramatic authors of America. A. Z. 


Anonymous Plays.—Who is the author of the 
following plays, printed or published at Notting- 
ham: 1, The Eve of St. Hippolito, a Play. Pub- 
lished by G. Stretton, Nottingham. 8vo. 1821? 2. 
Philo, » Drama, 1836? 3. Vanity’s Victim, a 
Comedy. Published by Rawson & Richards, 
Nottingham ? Z. 

[* Jenny’s Whim was a tavern at the end of the 
wooden bridge over what was formerly a cut or reservoir 
of the Chelsea Waterworks, between Chelsea and Pim- 
lico. Cunningham’s London. } 
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Poole Family.—I shall be very thankful for any 
information respecting James Poole, who pur- 
chased the manor of Bilmore in the parish of 
Old Radnor, in 1781, of Harford Jones, and sold 
it again to John Morris, in 1789; also reliable 
data to supply the numerous gaps in the pedigree 
of Poole of Poole, county of Chester (see Burke's 
Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies of England), 
especially in regard to the descendants of Reginald 
Poole, who married Cecily, daughter of Rev. 
Matthew Wood, vicar of Webbenbury, so stated 
in Burke ; but I cannot find any such parish in 
Ecton’s Liber Valorum, 1763. The nearest ap- 
proach is Welbury, in the county and diocese of 
York, a rectory in the patronage of the duchy of 
Lancaster. Similar information is sought re- 
specting the descendants of Benjamin Poole, of 
London, who died about 1656 ? A. M. 


Choyce, Joice, Jocunda,— Can any of your cor- 
respondents tell whether Choyce or Joice was the 
pet name for ladies who, in the 16th century, were 
named Jocunda ?* A. 


Heraldic. — Information would oblige respect- 
ing the name the following coat of arms appertain 
to, the tinctures of which I am unable to give, 
viz. “ two bars, over all, on a bend 
three boars’ heads erased " These arms are 
impaled by Goulston on the dexter, and are cut 
on a tombstone in the chancel of the parish church 
of Kingston-on-Thames to the memory of Eliza- 
beth, the wife of Morris Goulston, Esq., who ob. 
12th April, 1720, wt. thirty-five years. Any par- 
ticulars relative to this gentleman and his descen- 
dants would prove acceptable. He was the only 
son of Sir William Goulston, Knt., second son of 
Richard Goulston, lord of the manor of Widdyal, 
co. Herts. It is evident he was twice married, as 
a daughter, Frediscrida, by his said wife Eliza- 
beth, was baptized at Marlow, co. Bucks, 25th 
Oct. 1701; and the Kingston registers contain an 
entry of the baptism of Joseph, the son of Morris 
Goulston and Mary his wife, 24th June, 1723, as 
also the burial of a son William in July, 1724. 
C. S. 

Nicholas Owen. — This individual was one of 
the servants of Henry Garnet the Jesuit, and was 
apprehended at Hendlip House on the 23rd of 
January, 1606, a few hours before the discovery 
of his master. We find him a prisoner in the 
Tower on the 26th of Feb., when he underwent 
an examination, in which he positively denied all 
knowledge of his master or of Oldcorne. On the 
Ist of March he was again examined ; this time, 
under torture, being hung up to a beam by his 
thumbs, and having made a partial confession, he 























[* Jocosa, not Jocunda, is the Latin for the baptismal 
| appellation of Joyce. Joyce is allied with joyous, full of 
| joy: ] 
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was told that on the next examination the rack 
would be applied to him. The following day in 
the afternoon, when his dinner was brought to 
him, he committed suicide with a knife. An in- 
quest was held; several persons were examined ; 


and a verdict of felo-de-se was returned. Can 
nyone tell me where I can find the depositions 
taken on this occasion? They are not in the 
State Paper Office. W. O. W. 


The I 
An Historical Collection 


"rench Massacres. — 


of the most Memorable Ac- 





‘ ts and Tragicall Massacres of France, under thi 
raignes of Henry 2, Francis 2, Charles 9, Henry 3, Henry 
4, now living. ‘Conteining all the tro ubles therein hap 
pened, du the said King’s times, untill this present 
Yeare 1598. Wherein we may bel i the Wonderful 
ind str lunge alter itions of our age. Translated out of 
French into English. Imprinted at London by Thomas 
Creede, 1598.” 


Who was the author, and who the 


his book? What is its value as a history? Is 


-ell-known, or is it rare? Has it been re- 
Pe ? E. 8. J. 
John Nicholls. — It appears from the grant in 
the Prerogative Court that on the 12th Feb. 1682, 
the administration of the goods of Robt. Mossom, 
Bishop of De rry, was granted to John Nicholls, 


Armig., the principal debtor. I am anxious to 
this John Nicholls was, and should 


ascertain who 
be obli 
J.C. M 


information. MErekINs 


Lincoln's Inn. 


Lord Lauderdale and Charles II.—Can any of 
your contributors inform me if a letter from 
Lauderdale to King Charles II., dated Holyrood, 
November 16, 1669, and offering Scotch forces to 
aid the king in arbitrary measures, has been pub- 


lished ? W. C. 


Robert Chester's “ Love's Martyr ; 
Complaint” (a translation from the Italian), 4to., 
London, 1601, contuins, besides poems by Shak- 
speare, Jonson, Marston, and others, “ The True 
Legend of famous King Arthur.” Is there a copy 
(or reprint) of this rare volume to be seen in any 
public library in London? A reply will greatly 
oblige B. 





Hlinor Queries with Answers. 


An Almery.—In a recent sketch of Words- 
worth’s house at Rydal Mount, in Once a Week 
(vol. i. p. 107.), the writer speaks of “an old 
almery carved over with circles,” &e. What is an 
* alm ry”? I think that in the south of Scotland, 
and in the north of Ireland, the word ambry is 
applied to a store-chest or a cabinet. In Ceylon, 
= d perhaps in some parts of India formerly held 
by Portugal, 
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translator of | 


ged to any reader who could give me the | 
J 


or Rosalin's 
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almirah, and this appears to be identical with the 
Portuguese word almarinho. Query. Is there any 
connexion to be traced between the latter word 
and the “ almery” of Westmoreland ? J. E. T. 


tIn rey ly to our corr spondent’s first inquiry, we think 
there can be little doubt that the “ almery” of Westmore- 
land respon ls to the almaria or almarium (for arma- 
rium) of Me 1.-Latin, in old Fr, aumaire, armaire, au mai e, 
a cupboard, wardrobe, or press (but specially, no doubt, in 
the first instance, a place for keeping arms). Cf. in Med.- 
Latin, armariolus, a little armarium, armariolum, a re- 
ceptacle for the host; and in Romance, armari=Fr, 
arn rie. 

In P ortug ruese, almario is a cupboard used whether for 
cold victuals or for crockery, and a/marinho a little cup- 
board. ‘In Spanish the terms a/mario and armario are 
convertible, and signify a kind of cupboard or press, 


whether for rarities, clothes, victuals, or earthenware. 
“ Into the buttrie hastelie he veede, 
And stale into the almerie to feede.” 
Hey wood’s Spide rand Flie, 1556. 


As the lapse of years, and the suspension of intercourse, 
have occasioned a considerable discrepance between the 
language of Portugal and its dialect spoken in the East, 
we think it by no means improbable that the East Indian 
almirah is a corr uption of the old Portuguese word alma- 
rio or almarinh 

Gog and Magog.— At what period were the 


great figures called Gog and Magog (now, I be- 
lieve, to be seen at Guildhall), first put up on 
Temple Bar? What legend were they intended 
to commemorate, and what is their connexion with 
those names occasionally mentioned in the Old 
Testament? Information on these points would 
perhaps interest many of your readers as well as 
Curonos. 


[In a description of the procession of Queen Elizabeth 
on the 13th of January, 1558, the day before her corona- 
tion, the writer says: “ From thence her Grace came to 
femple-Barre, which was dressed fynelye with the two 

tt the Albione, and Corineus the Bri- 


ymages of Gotmag« 
tain, two gyantes bigge in stature, furnished accordingly ; 





which held in their handes, even above the gate, a table 
whering was written, in Latin verses, theffet of all the 
pagea intes which the - before had erected.” (Queen 
Elizabeth's Progresses, i, 22.) The point which has baf- 
fled our antiquaries 4 whether these figures formed a 
portion of the decorations of Temple Bar, or whether, as 
is more probable, they were brought from Guildhall for 
this special occasion of the Queen’s visit. Mr. Douce 


says: “I am inclined to think that some figures of this 
kind had, long before the reign of Elizabeth, decorated 
not only the City Guildhall, but other such buildings in 
different parts of the kingdom, in imitation of a very an- 
cient custom on the Continent.” If the Guildhall statues 
were the actual figures exhibited in the pageant at 
Temple Bar, they would be made of pasteboard or 
wickerwork, and would be frequently carried about 
on public exhibitions, Puttenham (1589) speaks of 
Midsummer pageants in London, where, to make the 
I wonder, are set forth great and uglie gyantes, 
marching as if they were alive,” &c. Bishop Hall, too, 
compares an angry poet to 
“ The crab-tree porter of the Guildhall, 
While he his frightful Beetle elevates.” 






people 


the term for a wardrobe or press is Hatton (New View of London, 1708, p. 607.) leads us to 











that th old giants 1 troyed when Guild- 

dam: . of I 1 i 

1 I ' t 3 iby R rd Saun- 
det lL set up in the H 11708, We are incl t 
think that tl > rer 1 figure I more cont ted 
with ¢ t indG igot, u i ft { : 

Chr l by Geol f M tl 

the Gog iM x of Bit Mr. D j ms us 
that “in a very lern edition of the Roma f th 
Hist and Destruction of Troy, it is stated that Brute, 
the s of Antenor, made a voyage to Britain, where, 
aided by the remaining nativ \ had been conquered 
by Albion and his brother giants, he made war against 
this usurper, wl he sl in a bloody nflict, taking 
prisoners his brothers Gog and Magog, who were led in 
triumph to London, and chained, as porters, t the cat« 
of a palace built by Brute on the present site of Guild- 
hall, ‘in memory of which,’ says the Editor of the 
Romance, ‘ their efligies, after their death, were set up as 
they no ppear in Guildhall.” As this account is not in 
the ol copies of the Troy book, the Editor has either 
invented it, or retailed some popular tradition.” (Smith's 


Ancient Topography of London, 4to., 1816.) The name of 
Corinwus has gradually sunk into oblivion, and Gogma- 


gog been split, by popular corruption, and made to do | 


duty for both. ] 


“ Florn Childe; Child Horn.’ — Where are 
there any manuscripts of the old English romance 
of Child Horn (translated into German by Riic- 
kert), and has this romance been published? If 
any of your readers can give me any information 
on this point I shall feel much obliged. G. D. 


[ The Geste of King Horne, and the Scottish version 
entitled //ornchilde and Maiden Rimunild, are printed in 
Ritson’s MWetrical Romances. Of the English romance 
three copies are now known to be in existence,—l. The 
Harleian MS. No. 2253, from which Ritson printed the 
poem. 2. One found by the late Mr. Kemble in the 
Public Library, Camb ( MS. Gg. 4. 27. 3. A MS, 
written about 1500, found by Sir Frederic Madden in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, MS. Laud. 108. Our 
correspondent will find much additional information on 
this subject in the notes by Mr. Wright in Warton’s 
History of E-nglish Poetry, i. 41. (ed. 1840), to which we 
are indebted for the above particulars. Mr. Wright 
there announces his intention to publish an edition of 
the English romance, but we are not aware that that 
intention has yet been carried into effect 











Lobster, a Nickname for Soldier.—When were 

soldiers first called lobsters ? There is a paper in 
the Harleian Miscellany (Oldys, vol. v. p. 69.), 
intituled “ The Qualifications of Persons declared 
capable by the Rump-Parliament to elect, or be 
elected, Members to supply their House.” It is 
stated to have been printed in the year 1660, and 
appears to be a sort of mock act of parliament. 
At p. 73. we have as follows : — 
_ “ Qualification XX. No man shall be admitted to sit 
in this house, as a member thereof, howsoever duly quali- 
fied and elected, except before excepted, until he hath 
taken the following oath upon the holy Evangelists : — 

” rhe oath —‘], A. B. do swear, in the presence of Al- 
mighty God, and by the contents of this book, to be true 
and faithful to this present government as it is now un- | 
established, and to the keepers of the liberties, unsight | 
unseen; whether they are of andnvisible and internal 
nature, as fiends, pugs, elves, furies, imps, or goblins; or 
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whether they are incarnate, as redcoats, lobsters, corporals, 

trooy lragoons,” ” &« 
The term appears to be applied to a particular 

t rt 

class of soldier. Possibly marines, if there was a 
egularly constituted marine force at that period, 
which, however, seems doubtful. Perhaps some of 
your correspondents can say what a lo/ster was in 
1660. RICA, 
rhe following is recorded in Clarendon’s History of 
the Rebellion, iii. 91., edit. 1849, as having occurred in the 
year 1643: “Sir William Waller received from London a 
ent of five hundred hors ider the command 
of Sir Arthur Haslerig, which wer xligiously armed 
that they were called by the King’s : 





f sters,’ because of their brig 3 Ww 
they were covered, being perfect cuira 3, and 
first seen so armed on cither side 


Heraldic: Arms of Greig.—Can any corre- 
spondent of “N, & Q.” favour me with the arms 
of the family bearing the name of Greig ? 

J. A. Px. 

[ Burke’s General Armory contains the following: — 

“Greig (Edinburgh). Gu, three dexter hands ar, 
within a bordure or. Crest: A dexter arm in armour, 
embowed, brandishing a scimetar ppr. Motto: Strike 
sure. 

“Greta. Gu. on a chief ar. three hands of the first. 
Crest: A faleon rising, belled and ducally gorged, all 
ppr.” 

“Grea. Gu. three sinister hands apaumee ar. a bor- 
dure or.” 

Leslie's Answer to Abp. King.—I have a par- 
ticularly fine copy of Charles Leslie’s very scarce 
Answer to a Book intituled “The State of the 
Protestants in Ireland under the late King James's 
Government ;” but a friend informs me that a per- 
fect copy should have a frontispiece, which mine 
has not; and which I have not seen in any copy 
within my reach. Is he correct in his assertion ? 

ABHBA. 

There is no frontispiece to the copy of this work in 

the British Museum. | 





Replies. 
MAJOR DUNCANSON AND THE MASSACRE OF 
GLENCOE. 
(2™ §, viii. 109. 193.) 

G. L. S. is mistaken in supposing that Colonel 
Hill, who led the 11th Reg. at the battle of Al- 
manza, in 1707, and was wounded at the capture 
of Mons in 1709, and, finally, retired from the 
coloneley of the above regiment, July 30, 1715, 
“ probably died at that period.” He lived twenty 
years afterwards, residing with the Mashams at 
Otes, in the parish of High Laver, Essex, where 
the family monument bears the names ; — 


“ Abigail, Lady Masham - - - 173 
Major-General Hill - - - - 1735 
Samuel Lord Masham - - - 1758 


Alice Lill (sister of Lady M.)  - - 1762” 





ona am ~ - 


am tne oe 
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a « bot et of 
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Queen Anne, in 1710, signified her intention of 
riving t regiment of Dra ns, just vacant by 


‘ssex, to 





of parliament for the removal of 


Lady Masham from attendance on her m ijesty. 
[his was averted by Col. Hill’s throwing himself 
at the queen's feet, and begging that he might not 
be the cause of any uneasiness to her majesty, but 
that her majesty would be graciously pleased to 
bestow the favour she intended for him upon some 
other oflicer The queen granted his request, 
but speedily visited the double affront to her pre- 
rogative on the ministry who had offered it. The 
Earl of Sunderland was, first, called on to surrender 
the seals of Secretary of State. The Lord Trea- 
surer (Godolphin) was next removed, and the 
disruption of the whole Whig party followed. 

In 1712, Queen Anne made Brigadier Hill 
Lieut.-General of the Ordnance. (State Papers, 
Domestic, 1712, Sept.—Dee.) During the 
reign, he was sent in chief command of the expe- 
dition to Canada, in which he gained ro laurels. 
But, though no rival to the great Marlborough in 
campaigning, “honest Jack Ilill” was, from the 
a general fa- 
S. to make 
in 1692, 
r. G. 

G. L.S. has inaceurately stated that “ it is cer- 
tain that a Robert Duncanson succeeded George | 
Wade as colonel of the 33rd Regiment, February 
12th, 1705.’ This was not the case, for Wade 
succeeded Duneanson on the 9th June, 1705: the 
latter (who was appointed to the 33rd, vice Leigh.) 
having been filled at Valencia de Alcantara on 
the 8th May, 1705. Major-General John Hill 
did not die at the period of his removal from the 
coloneley of the 11th Foot on the 30th July, 1715: 
his decease occurred on the 19th June, 1735. 

Two years after the siege of Mons, in 1709, 
where Colonel Hill was wounded, an expedition 
was fitted out against Quebec, the command of 
the land forces being entrusted to him. He was 
made a brigadier on the Ist January, 1710, and 
promoted to the rank of Major-General on the 
21st July, 1712. As the fleet was proceeding up 
the river now named the St. Lawrence, eight 
transports crowded with troops were dashed upon 





same | 


testimony of his contemporaries, 
vourite; and it is rather hard in G. 
him the author of the Glencoe massacr 


when he was a mere boy. 
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and nearly all the oflicers and men on 
l perished. ‘This Brigadier Hill was brother 
to Mrs. Masham, Queen Anne's favourite, to 
why irt influence he owed his appointment. 

lnomas CARTER, 





TT { 
THE WREN ona.” 
(2 S. viii. 209.) 
Mr. Grorce Ltioyp, after quoting a verse of 
the wren song as it is sung in the West of Iree 
land ks for the remaining lines, and an explan- 
tion of the origin of the custom. ‘The song is 
sung on different days in different parts of lre- 
land. In Galway Mr. Luioyp says the 31st of 


October is the day selected : why does not appear. 
In the South of Ireland, the wren-boys hold their 


festival on St. Stephen's Day, the 26th December, 
and the words of their carol are thus given in 
Crofton Croker'’s Researches, ¢. xii. p. 233.: — 
1 VW 1, the W: tl K f alll ls, 
Ste] Day i t I : 
Althou ! little, his family’s creat, 
I pray y od landlady ve u tr 
if it had but at 
s would do it no wrong, 
\ ie | ly, 
ild drown 1 uncholy 
1 iv 
! ‘ ! 
ta 


itisfactory unt as to 
J. Emerson TENNENT. 





The words of the Irish wren song : 
rectly given in Gerald Griffin's story of The Half 
Sir, chapt ri, p. 108. (Duily’s edition, Dublin, 
1857.) I remember, when a school-boy, to have 
heard them thus sung on a St. Stephen’s Day :— 

“The Wran! the Wran! ird 


St. Steph 


y are cor- 


the King of all birds, 
n’s Day was caught in the fi 

Although he’s little, his family’ t 

Get up fair ladies, and give us a trat: 

And if your trate be of the best, 

In heaven we hope you 


' 





een 


soul mav rest 

Your correspondent will find in Griffin's story 
(p. 121.) an account of the legend of “ the w ren,” 
and a characteristic explanation of the ancient 


custom. 


I think your correspondent will discover, upon 
further inquiry, he is under a mistake in sup- 
posing “the wren song” is ever publicly chaunted 
upon “Hallow e’en;” and also in stating that 
there are “ incantations to saints” or “ angels” on 
that evening. There can be no doubt that prac- 
tices are then resorted to which may be justly 
designated as “ superstitious ;” and a very useful 
chapter might be added to the “ Folk Lore” of 








“N. & Q.,” by giving a minute description of 

them. I hope Mr. Liorp will state precisely 

what he knows on the subject. W.B. MacCane. 
Searth House, Mullinarat. © 


Mr. Lioyp is either mistaken or misinformed 
on this point, so far as the wren song is appli- 
cable to Ireland. The practice he alludes to, as 
occurring in Galway, or any other part of Ireland, 
on the 3lst of October, is purely chimerical. On 
Saint Stephen's Day, the 26th December, it is the 
custom for boys to start into the fields early in 
the morning to “ hunt the wren,” and having 
caught one (alive, for it is not a hard task for 
boys to do that) they dress it up in a holly bush, 
with evergreens, artificial and other flowers, and 
if near a village or small town, they proceed 
there and make collections, singing the following 
stanza:— 

“ The Wren, the Wren, the king of all birds, 

Saint Stephen’s Day was caught in the furze; 

Although she is little, her family’s great, 

So we pray you, good neighbours, to give us a treat.” 

The collections are invariably laid out in the 
purchase of something for a juvenile party in the 
evening. If not near a town or village, the farm- 
houses are visited, and the applicants always 
obtain bread, butter, eggs, and the like. I have 
seen this practised in all parts of Ireland, without 
any deviation, but never heard the “ expletives” 
alluded to by Mr. Luorp. The origin of this 
practice I do not know. I have heard of some, 
but so mythical as not worth recording. 

S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 


HENRY SMITH. 
(1* S. passim ; 2™ §. viii. 152.) 

I have for many years possessed and admired a 
volume of the works of this able divine, and I am 
therefore glad to see the valuable note in regard 
to him by Messrs. Coorer. Neither they, how- 
ever, nor the writer of the Note in 1* S. vi. 129., 
have recorded in your pages a complete list of his 
works and of their editions. I wish therefore to 
say that the volume before me contains — 

1. “God's Arrow against Atheists. By Henry Smith. 
At London, Imprinted by G. M. for Eglward Brewster 
and Robert Bird, 1631, 4to., pp. 96.” 

This is a treatise in six chapters, the. first 
against Atheism and Irreligion; the second and 
third against Gentiles and Infidels; the fourth 
against Mahometanism; the fifth against the 
Church of Rome, and the sixth against the 
Brownists and Barrowists. It is to this last 
chapter that I presume Messrs. Coorrr refer 


when they say “he wrote well and warmly in | 


defence of the Church of England against the 
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Brownists and Barrowists.” As, however, the 
chapter consists of but four very small quarto 
pages, and but three of them bear against the 
parties in question, it is evidently by no means 
complete, either as a refutation or an apology. 
The whole treatise, however, is very curious and 
interesting, albeit not equal to many of his ser- 
mons. 

2. “Twelve Sermons preached by Mr. Henry Smith, 
with Prayers both foe the Morning and Euening there- 
unto adioyned. And published by a more perfect copy 
than heretofore. Prov. xxviii. ver. 15...... London, 
Printed by John Hauiland for George Edwards, 1632.” 

These are dedicated to Edward Earl of Bed- 
ford by the editor, who signs himself “ W. S.,” 
and speaks of the author as “the faithfull dis- 
poser of God's truth, was a man linked vnto me 
in assured friendship whilst he liued,” and adds, 
“hauing with care long sithence collected these 


| his Sermons together, doe now with singleness of 


heart present the same to your Lordship.” 

The sermons follow, not twelve, as stated on 
the title-page, but nine, the three last enumerated 
in the table of contents being absent. This is not 
all. After the first six sermons come the Morning 
and Evening Prayers, and these are followed by a 
new title : — 

“ Six Sermons, preached by Mr. Henry Smith. 

1, 2. Of Jonah’s Punishment. 
3. The Trumpet of the Soule. 
4. The Sinfull Man’s Search. 
5. Marie’s Choyce. 

6. Noah's Drunkennesse. 

Two Zealous Prayers. And published by a more per- 
fect copy than heretofore. London, Printed by John 
Ilauiland for George Edwards, 1632.” 

This is succeeded by two sermons on Jonah, 
where another title is introduced, the same as the 
last, except that for “Six ” we read “ Fovre.” 
This division of the book really contains but one 
sermon, “ The Trumpet of the Soule sounding to 
Judgement,” which I regard as one of the most 
striking and original sermons I have ever read. 

The three missing sermons on “ The Sinful 
Man's Search,” “ Mary’s Choice,” and “ Noah's 
Drunkenness,” I have seen elsewhere, and I ima- 
gine editions were issued which varied in their 
contents, although printed from the same types. 
I should remark that the sermons in my copy are 
not paged. Let me, in conclusion, again call 
attention to “ The Trumpet of the Soul,” from 
Ecclesiastes xi. 9., and which was _ evidently 
preached at St. Paul’s Cross, and to express a 
hope that at least this brief specimen of genuine 
homely English pulpit eloquence will be re- 
printed. For my own part I should like to see 
a new edition of all his sermons. B. H,. Cowrer. 
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NOTES AND QUE RIES. — 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


Life is before ye!” (2 S. viii. 109.) —I have 
been requested to give you the name of the author 
of some verses, which I repeated this summer at 
the distribution of Prizes at the University 
London. 

They are the last lines of a beautiful address by 
Mrs. Butler (F anny Kemble) to the students 
leaving a college in the United States, of which 
I forget the name, and I have not with me the 
small volume of Mrs. Butler's Poems in which the 
Address is to be found. GRANVILLE. 

Paris, Sept. 19. 


“ 


Having referred to the volume for the purpose of 
completing the information so kindly communicated by 
Lord Granville, we are enabled to + rwess the precise 
title of the poem in question. It is “ Lines addressed to 
the Young Gentlemen leaving the Academy at Lennox, 
Massachusetts,” and will be found at p. 130. of Poems, by 
Frances Anne Butler, Philadelphia, 12mo. 1844.] 


Efford (2 §. viii. 207.)\—The word Eaford is 
in AnglosSaxon the equivalent of Waterford in 
English, but ea or ey (running water) often occurs 
at the termination of our names of localities as 
the abbreviation of ealand, ealond, igland and 
inload the Anglo-Saxon for island, or more pro- 
perly perhaps as the abbreviation of aege, island, 
in Anglo-Saxon, the pronunciation of which ap- 
proximates to ey-é, contracted to ey and ei in 
German.* The Anglo-Saxon a Be, island, appears 
to be derived from aeg, an egg, as in German also 


e?* 
from ey or ei, egg, comes eyland or eiland, an 
island, or egg-shaped-land. It is possible that 


Efford may be a corruption of ebb-ford=fordable 
on the ebb-tide. The locality 
whether island-ford or ebb-ford are admissible. 
In the same county (Hants) are Aecs or 
Oaks-ford, Twyford=Two-fords, Alresford=ford 
of the Aller (a tributary of the Itchin), and Shaw- 
ford=ford of the wood. T. J. Buckton. 
Lichtield 





Super-Altars (2° S. viii. 
mouly called the “ 


204.)—What is com- 
Super-altar ” is simply a ledge 
at the back of the altar, to support the cross and 
candlesticks which are ordered to be placed there 

by the Rubric of our present Prayer Book in the 
Church of England. It is by no means peculiar 
to cathedral churches, and your correspondent 
will find this addition to the altar in every pro- 
perly arranged church. R. Hl. Nisserr Browne. 


Vales of Red and White Horse (2"4 S. vii. 28. 
288. 485.) — Your correspondents have described 
two figures white horses, delineated by re- 
moving the turf which 


ot 


* Angles Winchelsea, Gue rnsey, Jersey, Alderney, 
Molesey, Orkney, Ramsey, Romney, Whitney, Ely, Xe. 
In Norwegian this terminal is oe, in Faroe, Mageroe, 


Ree: noe » Tromsoe, &c. 


| 


must determine | 


is superincumbent on a 


stratum of chalk, — one near Calne and the other 
at Westbury, both in the county of Wilts. You 
have also had a third representation of a horse 
pointed out, which is cut in red-coloured earth, 
near Tysoe in Warwickshire, and occasions the 
district to be called the Vale of Red Horse. There 
is I conceive another, or fourth, to be added, of 
which I believe there has been a learned disqui- 
sition by the Rev. Francis Wise, formerly rector 
of Rotherfield-Greys, and vicar of Elsfield (Ox- 
fordshire), and which I believe he published, 
though I am not aware under what form. This 
last figure has given rise to the appellation of the 
White-horse Hill and Vale in Berkshire. Would 
some correspondent give an account this last, 
or indicate where I may find Mr. Wise’s essay on 
the subject ? ? Eaques. 
[ Dr. Wise’s work is entitled, A Letter to Dr. Mead 
concernin gq some Antiquities Berkshire, parti ul urly 
showing that the White Horse, which gives 1 to the 
Vale, is a monument of the West Sax made in me- 
mory of a great victory obtained over Danes, A. D. 
871. Oxford, 4to. 1738. This work occasioned a keen 
controversy among antiquaries, and elicited the fol- 
lowing reply: The Impertinence and Imposture of Modern 
A ntiquaries Display'd: or, A Ref the Rev. Mr. 
Wise’s Letter to Dr. Mead, e meerning the White Horse, 
and other Antiquities in Berkshire. In a Familiar Letter 
to a Friend. By Philalethes Rusticus Bumpsted, 
Esq.] Lond. 4to. 1740. A reply to the latter appeared, 
entitled An Answer to a Scandalous Libel, entitled “ The 
Impertinence and Imposture of Modern Antiquaries Dis- 
pl y’d, &c.”’ Lond, 4to. 1741. rhe figure of the White 
one se in Berkshire is engraved in the Gent. Mag. of 
Feb. 1796, p. 105., but far more accurately in the Arche- 
ologia, XXxXi. p. 289., where it illustrates a paper by Mr. 
Thoms, in which he enters very fully into the history of 
these figures. The Red Horse has long ceased to exist. 
Mr. Pye, in his poem of Farringdon Hill, thus describes 
the figure on that site 
“Carved rudely on the pendant sod 
The snow-white courser stretching 


of 


in 
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the 
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The antique figures scan with curious eye, 
1 ved glorious monument of victory 
Th ) gland rear’d her long de 
Ther Altre 1 triumph’d, and invasion ble d. 


on the side of 
His dimen- 
His 


horse is formed, 
e¢ the north-west. 
acre of ground. 


After this manner the 
an high and steep hill facin 
extended over about 








sions are an 

head, neck, body, and tail consist of one white line, as 
does also each of his four legs. This is done by cutting 
atrench into the chalk, of about two or three feet deep, 


and about ten feet broad.—Eb. ] 

John Anderson (2™4 §. vii. 435.) —I have not 
been inattentige to your correspondent Siama 
Tueta’s request for information as to the family 
of John Anderson, minister of Dumbarton. I 
have only delayed answering —as I have but a 
meagre reply make him—to my regret. I 
know of no work where he can get information 
as to this branch of the family of Anderson. All 
I have been able to pick up is shortly and simply 
as follows, and this ab origine. John Anderson, a 
person of some standing and substance, born and 
resident in Elgin, was so sorely persecuted and 


to 








ligious excitements after the victory of the Pres- 
byterian party in Scotland, that he, a staunch 
Nonconformist, was obliged to leave Elgin. He 
betook himself to Edinburgh, and there, in 1670, 
(as I understand) his son John Anderson se- 
cundus was born; and there, educated for the 
church, was first presented to a parish in the gift 
of James Duke of Montrose—I have lost my 
“ Note” of place and date, unfortunately — and 
was afterwards minister of Dumbarton ; — his 
son, James Anderson, minister of Rosneath, had 
two sons, John Anderson, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and James Anderson, a cap- 
tain in the merchant service, who sailed in the 
West India trade. Of both these are worthy and 
numerous descendants alive. I regret I can give 
no more distinct information, but hope what I 
have given may be of service to Siama Tera, 

C. D. Lamont. 
Greenock. 


Marat (2™ S. viii. 52. 93. 158.) —I extract the 
following notice of M. Marat from the Star (Glas- 
gow newspaper) of March 4, 1793, which may 
prove interesting to your readers, and guide your 
correspondent G. in further researches : — 

“From an investigation lately taken at Edinburgh, it 
is said that Marat, the celebrated orator of the French 
nal Convention, the humane, the mild, the gentle 
Marat, is the same person who, a few years ago, taught 
tambouring in this city, under the name of John White. 

lis conduct, while he was here, was equally unprin- 
cipled, if not as atrocious, as it has been since his 
elevation to the legislators After contracting debts 
to a very considerable amount, he absconded, but was 
apprehended at Newcastle, and brought back to this 
city, wl he was imprisoned. He soon afterwards ex- 
ecuted a summons of cessio Lonorum against his creditors, 

} +! + } l } 


in the | ecution of which it was found that he 


7% 





once iu tin th 


Priestley was tut 








where he continued about nine months, and took his final 


leave of this country about the beginning of the year 





“Tle was very i oked; of a diminutiv ize; a 
man of uncommon vivacity; of a very turbulent dispo- 
sition, and possessed of a very uncommon sh of legal 
knowledg It i uid, that while here, he used to call 
his children Marat, which he said was his family name.” 


I presume that the above-named Dr. Priestley 
is the celebrated Rev. Joseph Priestley, friend 
and ¢ rrespondent of J. H. Stone, J. H. Tooke, 
and many other British sans-culottes. Query, 
did the Rev. Joseph Priestley communicate his 
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“ harried in his gear and gudes” during the re- | 


| some game resembling fives, tennis, or racket. 





| 


the infection from the ‘latter? It is not yet too 


late to prove the truth or falsehood of many of 


the accusations brought in the foregoing extract 
against Marat. In conclusion, I will only add 
that, supposing the accusations to be true, Marat 
was not singular in his acquaintance with the 
internal economy of a British prison, his confre r¢ 
Brissot having suffered imprisonment in this 
country for pocket-picking; and the intimate 
friend of the latter, La Motte, was executed here 
for being a spy. W. B.C. 

Liverpool. 

Ballop (2°¢ §. viii. 227.) —* Tle hath the ballop” 
appears to be “He hath the ball up;” the two 
words “ball up” being run into one, and the 
second mis-spelt, for the sale of a rhyme with 
“wallop.” On this supposition the two lines will 
be, — 

“ And gouty Master Wallop 
Now thinks he hath the ball up.” 

I am informed that “ having the ball up,” and 

“getting the ball up,” are phrases belonging to 
G. Y 

Scotch Genealogies (2 S. viii. 109.) — The 
custom of giving to the eldest son and to the 
eldest daughter of a marriage the respective chris- 
tian names of their grandparents, is invariably 
observed in the West Riding dales, and in the 
parts of Lancashire and Westmorland bordering 
upon those interesting localities ; as it is, L be- 
lieve, generally in the rural districts of the 
northern counties. Nor, as far as concerns the 
eldest son, has it pre ailed only in this portion of 
England. The knightly predecessors of the Ba- 
rons Stafford of Costessey Hall, for instance, were 
for a long series of years known by the designa- 
tions of Sir George and Sir William in alternate 
succession. With us, the custom is extended be- 
yond the point mentioned by your correspondent, 
for the second son and second daughter take the 
maternal grandfather’s and grandmother's names 
respectively, whilst those of the uncles and aunts 
are usually exhausted before the father’s or 
mother’s name is given to a child. Keeping 
this rule in mind, it is easy to discover the degrees 


of relationship, in the cases at least of first- 
born children, which different members of an 
extensive family bear to one another. I have fre- 
quently been in a room with some half-dozen 
first or second cousins, all having the same bap- 
tismal name. But we marry young, are long 
lived, and have large families, in these northern 
dales. I have more than once seen assembled to- 
gether the great-grandfather and great-grand- 
mother, the grandfather and grandmother, and 
father and mother, of the little one sitting on the 
knee of one of them ; and last year a yeoman died 
in this chapelry, aged only sixty-nine years, who 





revolutionary doctrine to Marat, or did he imbibe | had seen seven generations of his family in the 
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direct line. He was born in the lifetime of his 
great-grandmother, and had several great-grand- 
about him at the period of his decease. 
As the circumstance has xion with 
these topics, I may here mention that the father 
of the late incumbent of a neighbouring chapelry, 
the father of whom died below the age of seventy 
years, only a few months ago, was ordained (1 be- 
lieve by Bishop Sherlock of London) in the reign 
of George II. And, as to our large families, I 
was lately requested by one of my parishioners to 
make out his family pedigree ; and, to my great 
astonishment, I found that from his great-grand- 
father alone had sprung upwards 250 indivi- 
duals. But I have rambled away from the proper 
subject of this Note, though I dare say these gos- 


children 


some conne 


sipping details may prove of interest to many of 


the readers of “ N. & Q.” Wa. Matruews. | 
Cowgill. 
Extraordinary Birth (1* S. ii. 459.5 iii. 64. 
192. 347.) —“N. & Q.” has from time to time 


chronicled many extraordinary births; perhaps, 
however, the following is the most extraordinary 


of all. But one other circumstance is required to 
render it the most wonderful birth of modern 
times. The one thing wanting is, that it should 
be true; for clearly the story is fable from begin- 
ning to end. 

“On the 2d of August, at Johnson, Trumbull county, 
Ohio, Mrs. Timothy Bradley was delivered of eight chil- 
dren — three boys and five girls. They are all living 
and are healthy, but quite small. Mr. B.’s family is en- 
creasing fast: he was married six years ago to Miss 
Mowery, who weighed 273 pounds on the day of their 
marriag She has given birth to two pair of twins, and 
now eight more, making twelve children in six yeat It 
seems strange, but nevertheless is true, Mrs. B. was a 
twin of three; her mother and father both being twins, 
and her grandmother the mother of five pair ot twins. 
—New Fork Tribune. 

Quoted in the Stam/ rd Vercew —_ ae 1859. 

It may be as well to remark that the greatest 
number of children produced at one birth, of 
which there is any well-authenticated record, is 
five (see ** N.& G.” 1* S. ii. 459.) : and of these 
five children, three were still-born, and the other 


two lived but a few hours. => 2 
Lerpoole (2 110. 
239.) — The qui stion respec ting — Cesp vol 
is of some interest, and much more might be said 
about it. Will our corre spondent W. C., who 
now feels satisfied that the word is Lerpoole, oblige 
by sending the best fac-simile he able of the 


S. viii. 


Lin erpool, Ces) le, 


198. 








word as it stands in the “ Diary,” r cover to 
the Editor of “N. & Q.” ? G. Y. 
The V leat of 1452 (2 S. viii. 128.) — I 


happen to possess a black-letter copy of the Vul- 
gate similar to that described by J. C. G. L., 
only its date is 1484, and the number of lines in 





each column is fifty-six. It is well margined with 
manuscript marks and annotations in Latin in a 
very old hand. At the close of the Apocalypse 
there are ) ease lines : 

ko 


us ex Grecis, Hebreorum quoque libris 

E mendata satis et decorata simul 
Biblia sum piis* superos ego testor et a 
Est impressa nec in orbe mihi similis. 
Singula quaeqt bus extant 
Orthographia simul q pressa manet.” 


stra. 


um concord 


uam bene 


ie loca « 


inti 
Then follows the imprint :— 

Venetiarum sacrosanctum 
olitu litterarum ca- 


“ Exactum est inclyta in urb 
Biblise volumen integerrimis ex; ju 
racteribus. Magistri Johannis dicti Magni, Herbort de 
Selgenstat Alemani; qui salva ocium pace at 1 illud 
aflirmare, ceteros facile omnes hac temp« superemi- 
net. Olympiadibus dominicis. Anno p. XXNULLL, 
pridie Kalendas Maij.” 

I cannot speak as to the rarity of this edition, 
further than that I have found it in no catalogue, 
and that it is not noted in the Dictionnaire Biblio- 
graphique (Paris, 1790), though no less than six- 


isu 
state 


Meccc! 


teen editions of the Vulgate (of the fifteenth 
century) are given. 

I have a small folio edition of the Vulgate, also 
printed at Venice, 1542, with brief notes. My 
copy contains the preface of Isodorus Clarius, 


which is very it afterwards struck 
out of the impression by order of the Council of 


Trent. H. B. 

Pill-garlick (2™ §. viii. 229.) — The derivation 
of this term seems one of those that it is impos- 
sible to guess at. The way in which Chaucer 
speaks of pulling garlick evidently points to some 
popular anecdote which gave meaning to the 
phrase. 

On the arrival of the pilgrims at Canterbury 
the Pardoner is cajoled by the buxom Tapster, 
and having made a nocturnal appointment with 
her he gives her money to purchase a good supper. 
He returns at the appointed time only to find bis 
place occupied by a more favoured lover, who 
eats his goose, drinks his caudle, and beats him 
with his own staff, driving him out to spend the 


Vas 


rare, as 


night under the stairs in fear of the dog. This 
Chaucer calls pulling garlick : — 
“ And ye shall hear how the Tapster made the Par- 
doner pull 
Garlick all the long night till it was near end day.” 
Prol Qnd Tale, 122. 
The specific meaning of the term Pilgarlick 


seems, ols put upon by those from whom bette r 
treatment was to be expected. 


Very (2 §. viii. 200.)—Is not this word, 
least in its intensive derived from the 
Greek épi-? In the expression wc Very God of 
Very God” it must be derived from Verus. 

P. J. F. GAntTILion. 


[It is a contrac- 


sense, 


rhis contraction 1 cannot decipher. 


| tion for both penes and presens. il D. | 
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“ O whar got ye that bonnie blue bonnet” (24 S. | Dr. M. had left this country for the United States 


viii. 148.) —We are indebted to the courtesy of the 
editor of the (Glasgow) Morning Journal for send- 
ing us a copy of that paper containing the follow- 
ing communication : — 


| 


“In the impression of your journal for Wednesday last, | 


under the heading ‘A Lost Flower of Scottish Song Re- 


covered in Arabia,’ it is stated that a correspondent of 


Notes and Queries asks information regarding the ballad 
there quoted. I am not aware that the ballad has found 
a place in any published collection; but I heard it sung 
in Glasgow more than sixty years ago. I was then a 
mere child, and have not heard it since — yet it is fresh 
in my memory; and I recollect an additional stanza with 
which the song commenced. It was: 


*O! whar got ye that bonnie blue bonnet ? — 
Silly, blind body, canna ye see? 
I got it frae a braw Scotch callan, 
Between St. Johnstone and bonnie Dundee. 


*O! cin I saw the dear laddie that gied me’t; 
Fu aft has he dandled me on o’ his knee: 
But noo he’s awa, and I dinna ken whar he’s — 


O! gin he were back to his minnie and me!’ 


“Tf this information be of 
very much at his service. — 1 


ny interest to *‘ Yemen,’ it is 
am, &c., 





“Dp, M. I. 

“Stockbridge Manse, 
Berwickshire » mept. 9. 1859.” 

Leigh (2° S. v. 266.) —I thank Lawncastri- 
ENsIs for his note, and have only to say that I 
copied the spelling of both “ Leigh” and “ Beethes” 
from several of the Harl. MSS., and though the 
Lyme branch spelt their name “ Legh,” all the 
other branches of the same family appear to have 
used the i. | a 

Bonaventure’s Works (2™ §. viii. 128. 178. 218.) 
— Your correspondent will find a list of Bona- 
venture’s Works in Fabricii Bibl. Lat. Med. et 
Inf. AEtatis (vol. i. p. 692—70. ap. m.). My own 
copy of Bonaventure (not his complete Works, 
which form eight or nine volumes) is printed at 
Paris, 1504, black letter. H. B. 


Rire Jaune (2™ §. vii. 172.; viii. 218.)—In the 
Dictionnaire du Bas-Langage (Paris, 1818, 2 vols. 
8vo.), the following articles occur : — 

“ Jaune. Terme métaphorique et injurieux pour béte, 
sot, imbecile.” 

“ Dire des contes jaunes ou bleus. 
croyables, des mensonges.” 


Dire des choses in- 


The use of rire jaune for a forced, affected, or 
foolish laugh, seems to be allied with these appli- 
vations of the word jaune. L. 


Dr. Shelton Mackenzie (2 S. viii. 169. 235.)— 


It is now about four or five years since a gentle- 
man who knew Dr. Mackenzie informed me that 


an account of his death had then recently ap- 
peared in a New York paper, which entered, at 
some length, into various particulars of Dr. M.'s 
literary career, both in England and America. 





about two years before his death, of which Mr, 
Ainswortu must have been ignorant when he 
wrote to “ N. & Q.” J. Macray. 


Wife-selling (1* S. passim; 2°4 S. i. 420.; vi. 
490.) — It seems that wives yet remain an article 
of merchandise in some parts of England. The 
following cutting is from the Record newspaper 
of August 26th: — 

“Seruusc A Wire.—The disgraceful exhibition of 
selling a wife took place at Dudley on Tuesday night. 
Hundreds of people were congregated in Hall Street, the 
scene where the shocking spectacle was to be seen. The 
first bid was 14d., and ultimately reached Gd. Her hus- 
band, in his ignorance thinks—this repeated three times 
—she has actually noclaim upon him.—Daily Telegraph.” 

Very quaint all this certainly is, and an ad- 
mirable paragraph Mr. Froude would have written 
thereon had he, when collecting materials for his 
History of the Reign of Henry VIII., discovered 
that such a scene had been enacted in the then 
picturesque streets of one of our old county towns. 
The vivid picture we should have had of the strong- 
willed English people struggling, though some- 
times abnormally, to break through the barriers 
that had so long retarded their free develop- 
ment, would have been worth anything ; but it is 
not so pleasant to read of such a transaction in 
last week's newspaper. One wonders whether 
there are any magistrates in Dudley, and whether 
there was a policeman on beat in Hall Street or 
among the “large crowd” which another account 
says followed the vendor shouting after him. For 
the information of magistrates and policemen in 
that neighbourhood and elsewhere, it may be as 
well to reprint a paragraph that appeared in 
“N. & Q.” 1* S. viii. 209. :— 

“ West Riding Yorkshire Sessions, June 28, 1837.— 
Joshua Jackson convicted of selling his wife, imprisoned 
one month with hard labour.” 

K. P. D. E. 


Somersetshire Poets (2% S. viii. 204.)—I ought 
to have stated that, when speaking of Somerset- 
shire as the birthplace of poets, I purposely ex- 
cluded Bristol from it. Of course the names of 
Southey, Chatterton, and others, will occur to the 
minds of most people, but it is difficult to ascer- 
tain which side of the Avon gave them birth, 
and therefore whether the honour belongs to 
Gloucestershire or to Somerset. C.J. Roninson. 


Side Saddles (2 §. viii. 187.) —See John Rous 
in his Historia Regum Anglie (Hearne, 2nd edit. 
p- 205.) : — 

“ Etiam mulieres nobiles tune utebantur thiaris altis et 
cornutis cum togis caudatis et sellis vel sediliis lateralibus 
equorum, exemplo venerabilis Annw regina, filiw regis 
Bohemix, que hee primum in regnum introduxit. Nam 
prius mulieres de omni statu equitabant ut viri tibiis super 
equos divaricatis.” 

Erica. 
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Innismurray (2™ S. viii. 170.) — This “Isle of 
the Sea,” situated at the entrance of Sligo Bay, is 
somewhat of a triangular form, containing about 
200 acres of a shallow soil, the shore being ex- 
ceedingly bold, almost entirely rock. As the in- 
quiry of J. W. is directed to its early ecclesiastical 
history, the reply must be limited accordingly, 
though there is much interest in its cliffs, caverns, 
fishery, geology, and above all, the manners of its 
primitive population. In his early days, St. Co- 
lumbe-kill, whose Life has been lately ably edited 
by Dr. Reeves of Ballymena, together with St. 
Molaisse, consecrated this island by their resi- 
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dence; but the former, anxious to enlarge the | 


sphere of his Christian labours, sought his harvest 
elsewhere. St. Molaisse remaining, built a church 
there, one of the few Cyclopean structures now 
remaining of the sixth century. St. Dicholla 
died its abbot in 747, as did Mac Laisre “ the 
learned” in 803. In 807 the island was laid waste 
by the Danes. St. Molaisse’s foundation is situ- 
ated within an octangular area of nearly an acre 
of ground, enclosed by a wall of fine workman- 
ship, 9 feet thick and about 10 in height, wholly 
without cement. The inner part is filled with 
odd buildings, tombs, and burial-places, while 
in the centre the principal edifice is about 8 feet 
long by 4, and this is popularly styled the saint's 
grave. There is another more remarkable struc- 
ture, nearly round, about 8 feet wide, and roofed 
with rough shapeless stones, laid on so carelessly 
that everything inside can be seen through them ; 
yet in this state, without the help of an arch, has 
it lasted for centuries. Innismurray, with all this 
northern sea-coast of Sligo, had been the in- 
heritance of the O‘Connor-Sligo from the thir- 
teenth century to the civil war of 1641, when the 
territory was swept from that Sept, and the 
spoliation was sanctioned by a grant of 1674 from 
Charles the Second to William Earl of Strafford 
and Thomas Radcliffe, who soon after sold same 
to Richard, Earl of Colooney. The greater por- 
tion is now vested in Lord Palmerston, who has 
done much towards improving the state of the 
country and the habits of the people, while he is 
not less zealous in preserving the venerable re- 
ligious remains that survive over his lordship’s 
estate. Joun D’ Acton. 

Dublin, 

Sheridan's Speech on Warren Hastings’ Trial 
(2"¢ S. viii. 131.) — 

“ Sheridan’s speech on the Begums in the House of 
Commons (7 Feb. 1787), admirable, — in Westminster 
Hall (3 June, 1788), contemptible. I heard both.” 
Lord Grenville ( Recollections of Sam. Rogers, p- 181.) 


Rev. Peter Cunningham (2 §. viii. 212.) — 
—There is an interesting letter from this gentle- 
man to the Rev. Thomas Wilson, the learned 


High Master of Clitheroe Grammar School, in formation respecting their ancestor. 
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the Selection from his Poems and Correspondence, 
with a Memoir, by the Rev. Canon Raines, 
printed for the Chetham Society, p. 137., 1858. 
Mr. Cunningham, in 1788, had been curate of 
Eyam thirteen years, and speaks of “ the former 
variegated and adversity-shaded part of his life;” 
but having become “ reconciled of obscurity,” had 
refused Lord Rodney's offer of an introduction 
to the Duke of Rutland, when Viceroy of Ire- 
land, and also the chaplaincy of the British Fac- 
tory at Smyrna. 

Mr. C. names his two poems “ The Naval 
Triumph” and “ The Russian Prophecy.” M. P. 

“ Harpoys et Fyssheponde” (2% §, viii. 49. 
115).— Harpuis is, as Mr. Boys has it, a Dutch 
word, signifying “the mixture of pitch, tar, and 


| resin, used to rub the outside of ships with.” 


} 


But Fyssheponde most likely means the Dutch 
Vischwant, “ fishing-nets.” J. H. Van Lenner. 
Huis te Leiduin, near Haarlem, 
August 31, 1859, 


Codex A, (2™ §. viii. 175.) — Mr. Bucktown is 
in error respecting the above MS. It is not, and 
never was, at Cambridge, but was presented by 
Charles the First to the British Museum, and 
there it remains to this day. 

Mr. B. has probably confounded this Codex A. 
or Alerandrinus, with Codex D., otherwise called 
Codex Beze, or Cantabrigiensis. The latter was 


| published in facsimile by Kipling, and contains 


| direct descendants of Cardinal Pole. 


only the four Gospels, Acts, and a fragment of 
the Catholic Epistles. ‘The former contains, with 
the exception of the first twenty-five chapters of 
Matthew, nearly the whole of the N. T., and was 
published in facsimile by Woide, folio, London, 
1786. Messrs. Williams and Norgate have also 
recently announced their intention to issue in a 
cheaper form a literal copy of this celebrated 
MS. Q. 


Junius and Henry Flood (2 §., viii. 189.)— 
Flood’s deterrant look at his wife may have been 
meant to stop her from disclosing his friend's 
secret, not his own. Were Francis and Flood 
intimates ? H. C. C. 


Primate Bramhall’s Arms (2° §. v. 478.)—This 


| prelate bore for his arms “ Sa. a lion rampant or,” 


impaling those of his wife, Miss Hawley, “ Vert, 
a saltire engrailed, argent.” ‘The primate died 30 
June, and was buried 18 July, 1663, in Christ 
Church, Dublin. His widow died 24, and was 


buried 25 Noy. 1665, at St. Peter’s Church, 
Drogheda. Y. S. M. 
Anne Pole (2° §, viii. 170.) — There are three 


Miss Poles living near Sheviock in Cornwall, 
I have no 
doubt that they can give Mr. Exuis every in- 
Norsa. 
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